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William Marvin Watson swung into his new job as 
Postmaster General with characteristic vigor. 

Within days of his swearing-in on the steps of the 
White House, he was deeply immersed in the process 
of getting to know his job and his people. He made 
his first official visit to a post office—Baltimore— 
where Postmaster Warren M. Bloomberg showed him 
the aging building destined to give way to a huge new 
facility, and then the Postmaster General flew to 
Detroit to visit Postmaster Edward Baker and tour 
one of the most modern postal installations. 

He returned to make a major appearance before the 
Senate, dropped in on Washington city Postmaster 
Carlton G. Beall, received winners in the selection 
for Outstanding Handicapped Employee of the Year 
and presented citations to air mail pioneers in com- 
memoration of air mail’s golden anniversary. Then 
he journeyed south, touring first Norfolk, Virginia, 
post office with Postmaster Aubrey G. Graham and 
then, with Manager Marvin Bryant, the postal facil- 
ity serving Hampton-Newport News. 

Back in Washington, he announced that he wanted 
to meet every member of his Headquarters staff, 
everyone from the Assistant Postmasters General to 
the maintenance crews. In a series of afternoon re- 
ceptions, he shook hundreds of hands a day and served 
coffee and cookies to 2,000 employees. 

Then he was off again, leaving in such a rush that 
he overlooked his raincoat, landing first in Dallas in 
his native Texas for brisk tours of William B. Hud- 
son’s post office and Jack Watson’s (no relation) in 
Fort Worth, keeping such a pace that the raincoat, 
which followed by air mail, barely caught up. 

He was in San Francisco next for a talk with Lim 
P. Lee and then in Oakland to tour with Postmaster 
John F. Bushell the Postal Concentration Center, 
major distribution point for Viet Nam mail, and the 
U.S.S. Ranger mail ship. George A. Cavender wel- 
comed him to Denver, and then he stopped at Phoenix, 
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Handicapped employees are greeted by Postmaster General Watson. 
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Arizona, where with Postmaster William J. Mason 
he assisted Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson in the dedication 
of a new post office. 

The energetic individual who now heads the Post 
Office Department was for more than three years a 
key member of the White House organization; he 
remains one of the men closest to the President. 

Mr. Watson had been executive assistant to the 
president of Lone Star Steel Company for nine years 
before President Johnson summoned him to the 
White House. Mr. Watson, 44, a native of Oakhurst, 
Texas, served as a Marine sergeant in the Pacific in 
World War II, earned a master’s degree from Baylor 
University in 1950. 

He and his wife, the former Marion Baugh, of 
Waco, Tex., have three children. 

President Johnson told the new Postmaster Gen- 
eral that he was taking on another big job; from an- 
other source Mr. Watson learned that he will have 
help. 

“The office of Postmaster General is a truly great 
post and as I write this letter memories come back of 
the seven and a half years I spent in that office—and 
they will always remain with me. 

“You will find your associates most loyal and 
dedicated men and women who will do all they 
possibly can to assist you. During the years I was 
in that office and in the years which have followed 
since I left it I have said on many occasions that I felt 
the postal workers most loyal and dedicated, and that 
whatever success I may have had while there was due 
to that loyalty and dedication which I received from 
them in every department.” 

The letter was signed by James A. Farley. 
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SLIP OF THE ZIP 

Recently we moved to a small Wisconsin town called Beaver 
Dam. | was in a rush of cleaning and unpacking, when | 
received a letter from my pal. Noticing it lacked our ZIP 
Code, a glance at the postage date confirmed my suspicions 
that the letter had taken 4 days to arrive. Since | was much 
too busy to write a letter, | quickly jotted a brief greeting 
on a postcard, with the promise to write, adding our ZIP 
Code and urging her to use it. | received her terse reply by 
return mail . . . “Quit complaining, or I'll leave off the 
Beaver!’’ 

JERi HIGGINS. 

Beaver Dam, WI 53916. 


SUGGESTION 
After reading your copy of POSTAL LIFE, ! suggest it be 
dropped off at your barber shop or beauty salon. 
WALTER E. STANOWSKI, 
Letter Carrier. 
Miami, FL 33137. 


HOURLY RATE REGULAR 

| have received my very first POSTAL LIFE and | enjoyed 
reading about my fellow comrades. 

| also enjoyed reading every aspect of the magazine. How- 
ever, | am-one of the new breed, an hourly rate regular, and | 
would really like to read about us. 

| know that we (hrr’s) have contributed and are still pulling 
our share of the output of mail. 

MRS. BARBARA A. LONG. 

Washington, D.C. 20020. 


THREE GENERATIONS 

| get to read your POSTAL LIFE at my son’s house. We 
have three generations in the postal service. My oldest son, 
47, has 25 years as a clerk in the Columbus, Ohio, post office. 
My grandson, 20, is a sub carrier at Columbus. | retired in 
1961 after 30 years as a carrier at Lancaster, Ohio, at 62. 
The first year is adjusting. The next 6 years have been wonder- 
ful. You go to bed when you get ready and get up at 8 a.m. 
instead of 5 a.m. 

FLOYD D. GRIMM. 

Lancaster, OH 43131. 


TRANSPORTATION COMMENDATION 

| entered the Railway Mail Service in October 1936, and 
retired recently as Methods Officer in the Wichita Regional 
Office. 

Your article “Transportation in Transition’’ was of par- 
ticular interest to me because of my active participation in 
the changes during the past 30 years. It was an excellent 
article. 

CARL N. CHRISTENSEN. 
Wichita, KA 67208. 


SUMMER EMPLOYMENT 
| disagree with the letter entitled ‘‘Unfair Competition?” 
which was sent to you by Mr. C. J. Moore, past president of 
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the Jamaica Postal Union. | agree with the ruling by the 
Civil Service Commission which says sons and daughters, 
whose parents are employed by the Post Office Department, 
are not to be considered for summer employment, unless they 
are selected from a list of eligibles resulting from a civil 
service examination and employment is first offered to all 
other available applicants with the same rating or score. 

It is all well and good for students to obtain jobs for the 
summer, but it is not right for them to fill jobs in the Post 
Office Department (or other Federal agencies) that can be 
filled by prospective career employees. After having hired all 
eligible career employees, if it is found there are still open- 
ings, then students should only be hired as 90-day temporary 
employees. | also think no two relatives should be permitted 
to work in the same post office. 

ROBERT H. KEATS. 

Wantagh, NY 11793. 


CLERK’S REBUTTAL 

Just received the May—June issue and felt that | have to 
answer Mel Welch of Milwaukee. If he is a 30—15 man, has he 
asked for additional work on his route? 

“But our union leaders are letting us down’’ doesn’t jibe 
with “appreciation for a good union wage and benefits,”’ as 
we could not have gotten good union wages and benefits with- 
out our union leaders. 

| am not a carrier, union official, or supervisor, just a 
clerk that has tried carrying mail a couple of years out of 
28 and have found carrying mail hard work. 

LOUIS ZUSSMAN. 
Santa Rosa, CA 95405. 


STAR CARRIER 

| would like to see adequate and comprehensive recogni- 
tion given the forgotten people of the postal service, the star 
route contractors. 

| have a typical carrier in mind. Vancel ‘“‘Vance’’ Knight has 
served some 300 families daily for 20 years, over 150 miles, 
mainly in the rugged western Oregon coast range country. 
This is rough country where the going is tough, where rains 
abound, where rivers flood, hills slide, trees topple, roads 
disappear. 

Vance has always met his schedules. He received a superior 
accomplishment award on June 5, 1962, from Regional 
Director James J. Symbol. In this instance, railroad officials 
say he probably saved the lives of several train crew mem- 
bers. During the winter of 1949-50, he suggested that he 
carry the mail to the towns of Veneta, Elmira, and Noti which 
the snow-bound trains could not reach. His offer was ac- 
cepted, and he made numerous trips to these areas, refusing 
any compensation for this extra service. 

His various acts over and above and beyond the call of 
duty are legion. There isn’t a patron on his route who hasn't 
been helped by him at one time or another. There isn’t a 
patron who doesn’t know and love him; there isn’t a better 
good will ambassador in the postal service than Mr. Knight. 

J. DEWEY CAMPBELL. 
Assistant Postmaster. 
Eugene, OR 07401. 























LADIES WANT SKIRTS 

Please add my approval to the suggestion of Marie Weid- 
mann in the May—June issue about making skirts a part of the 
regulation uniform. 

After the first year, the existing allowance is sufficient to 
include skirts, so why not give true meaning to the word 
“uniform?” 


PHYLLIS A. ADAMS. 
Capitola, CA 95010. 


The post office blue of the new blouses and jackets clashes 
with any other shade or hue we try to wear in a skirt. White 
and biack, the only two colors that do not clash, are imprac- 
tical because white shows the newsprint and inks; black 
shows the dust from emptying mail bags. 

MRS. PEARL STONE, 

Postmaster. 

MRS. VLASTA MATTER, 

Career Sub. Clerk. 
Hunt, TX 78024. 


| agree 100 percent with Marie R. Weidmann that skirts 
or material to make our skirts should be included in our 
allotment. 

Also the breast pocket, which was removed when we got 
the new jacket, should be returned. 

Clerks, where do you carry your pens? Maybe you are 
hunting one most of the time when you need one just as | do. 

HILDA W. LEAMAN. 

Millersville, PA 17551. 


LONGER STRAPS—PRO 

Just finished reading in the May—June issue the suggestion 
on the length of the pouch strap. Sure, there are 10 inches 
of strap but there are 48 inches of heavy, stiff, dirty, unyield- 
ing canvas to be gathered up not in 10 inches, but in about 
6 inches of space—the length of strap has nothing to do 
with the location of the hasp-fastener, which we struggle to 
close. Sometimes close to tears, exhaustion, and pulled 
muscles (we practically dissolve in gratitude if it’s easier than 
usual), we make it! (Of course, after muttering a few choice 
words!) 

You can bet the person who gave “‘considerable study”’ to 
this length was a big, brawny man who could probably bend 
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“She wants to know if she can get an UNLISTED ZIP CODE !” 


an iron bar with one arm tied behind him—not a woman post- 
master, who has practically no strength left in her at the end 
of 8 hours, much less muscles! 
GLADYS L. WHITE, 
Postmaster. 
Valier, IL 62891. 


LONGER STRAPS—CON 

Concerning the suggestion for longer straps on pouches, 
| think it is entirely unnecessary. The simple solution is to 
use two pouches and not try to cram the last bundle possible 
into the pouch. 

In my 27 years in the post office I've seen people struggling 
to close these pouches as if it was the last one in the station 
and | don’t sympathize with them. They usually end up using 
two pouches anyway, wasting more time. 

JIM ALEXIS, 
Ex-Dispatcher. 
Bowling Green Station, NY 10004. 


HEMISFAIR INVITATION 

This few lines to invite everyone to visit our town, San 
Antonio, Tex., celebrating the 250th anniversary of its found- 
ing. We are having a Hemisfair with many nations participat- 
ing as well as our local city, State, and Federal Government. 
We are honored with a stamp which went on sale April 6, 
1968. Hemisfair will last till October 6, 1968. 

Come see us. Our main post office is just three city blocks 
from the entrance to Hemisfair. 

JOSEPH PARSONS. 

San Antonio, TX 78207. 


AIR-TISTIC LICENSE 

The cover of the May—June POSTAL LIFE had a painting 
of an early airmail plane. 

| notice the plane has a split axle landing gear which | 
don’t think came into vogue until considerably later than the 
early airmail days. The old planes had an axle running directly 
across from wheel to wheel. This often had interesting results, 
especially when the pilot was forced to land in a corn field 
with high stubble. The plane generally ended up with the tail 
in the air and a badly bent prop. 

However, | think the painting is excellent, and Mr. Crawford 
deserves a little poetic (or should | say artistic) license. 

WALTER LENOX. 

Zion, IL 60099. 


The craft is a Douglas M-2 mail plane which 
featured the split axle and which inaugurated air- 
mail service in 1926 between Los Angeles and Salt 
Lake City.—PL 


LIKED AIRMAIL ARTICLE 
Let me tell you how wonderful | think your story was in 
POSTAL LIFE about the 50th anniversary of airmail. This is 
the best article | have read about our mail service. 
CHARLES JARRETT. 
Granite Quarry, NC 28072. 


LABEL UNIT WANTS EQUAL TIME 


A suggestion for a future article in POSTAL LIFE is to 
tell of the operations of a Label Print Unit. What would the 
post office be without slide-labels and facing slips? New 
York Label Print Unit would be an ideal set-up to write about. 

GERALD REIMER 
Flushing, NY 11355 
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By his own admission, Carey 
Hilliard never was one to sit. back 
in a rocker. 

He has always been a joiner and 
a doer, and if enough wasn’t hap- 
pening by itself, he would help 
get something organized. 

Back home in Rhine, Ga., for 
example, when the townspeople 
decided that the introduction of 
new industry would do their com- 
munity some good, Mr. Hilliard 
helped establish the Rhine-Milan 
Development Council and then 
served as president of the twin 
village enterprise. 

The attraction to outside inter- 
ests was the verdant landscape and 
fragrant pine forests of Georgia 
and the quietude of country living 
in the place where Carey Hil- 
liard grew up. 

“We didn’t have many clubs or 
groups in Rhine,’ Mr. Hilliard 
recalls. 

But they did have Lions, and 
Mr. Hilliard swiftly became presi- 
dent of the local club, progressed 
to zone chairman and then deputy 
governor of district 18-C. 

And there was another organi- 
zation in the Rhine area: The lo- 
cal of the National Rural Letter 
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Carriers’ Association. Soon after 
his appointment as a rural carrier 
in March 1948, Carey W. Hil- 
liard joined the organization that 
was to become the focal point of 
his adult life and which he serves 
as president today. 

Twice during his career he chose 
the association before his other in- 
terests, declining a chance at the 
Lions’ district governorship and 
then again relinquishing his role 
in a singing quartet. 

Mr. Hilliard, who retains his 
love for music and who is still 
choir director of his church, or- 
ganized the quartet in 1946. As its 
reputation grew, the group was in 
demand for radio and concert per- 
formances and other live appear- 
ances. 

He still chuckles, recalling those 
hectic days. “We used to travel 
just as far and wide as we could go 
in 1 day,” Mr. Hilliard says. 
Sometimes they had to drive most 
of the night so that Mr. Hilliard 
could get back in time to deliver 
the mail and the others could go to 
their jobs. 

In 1952, weary of the pace, the 
group voted to “take five.” Ex- 
plained Mr. Hilliard: “We de- 
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cided to take a breather; somehow 
we just never got together again.” 

The rural service and the rural 
carriers’ association were to oc- 
cupy must of his time thereafter. 
In steady succession, Mr. Hil- 
liard was elected president of the 
district and then the State affili- 
ates of NRLCA. He first achieved 
national office with his election in 
1960 to the executive committee 
and 4 years later he was chosen 
vice president and sent to Wash- 
ington, 

The convention in New Orleans 
elected him president in 1966, and 
he was reelected in Cleveland last 
year. 

“T consider it a great honor, a 
great honor,” Mr. Hilliard says 
with profound emphasis. He re- 
mains deeply devoted to the or- 
ganization which represents the 
Nation’s 31,000 rural letter car- 
riers, and he regards the presi- 
dency as a high privilege. 

“T suppose that some of the best 
things have been the opportunity 
to deal with members of Congress, 
Postmasters General, and the top 
Post Office Department staff in be- 
half of rural carriers,” he says. 

Mr. Hilliard has met President 











Johnson at the signing of the par- 
cel post bill in 1966 and at the 
swearing-in of Postmaster General 
W. Marvin Watson last April. 

Of the new Postmaster General, 
Mr. Hilliard says: “He has a great 
background; he is a true Christian 
gentleman, and he is eminently 
qualified for the job. We look for- 
ward to working with him.” 

Carey Hilliard is enjoying his 
presidency; he considers his 4 
years in Washington as some of 
the most memorable of his life. But 
he hints that he will not be 
reluctant to return to his native 
State. 

“T like to hunt and fish and get 
down on the river where it’s quiet,” 
Mr. Hilliard admits. Near Rhine, 
he has a cottage on a bluff over- 
looking the Ocmulgee, and the 
fishing is excellent. 

In accord with the two-term 
tradition, Mr. Hilliard will not be 
a candidate at the convention in 
Denver this August. Vice Presi- 
dent Herbert F. Alfrey, of Godley, 
Tex., is in line for succession. 

“As of the present,” Mr. Hilliard 
said, “I plan to return to my rural 
route in Rhine, Ga.” He em- 
phasized the qualification, but if he 
were considering other alterna- 
tives, he gave no more definite in- 
dication. 

“You know,” Mr. Hilliard said 
thoughtfully, reflecting upon his 
philosophy of the profession, “no 
one who doesn’t like people should 
be a rural carrier. Because that’s 
what the job is. You’re dealing 
with people day in and day out.” 

“The rural carrier,” Mr. Hilli- 
ard says, “brings the post office to 
the patron’s door.” He continues: 
“T mean the entire postal service; 
almost anything you can do in a 
post office, any transaction you can 
make, you can do with a rural car- 
rier.” 

Additionally, a carrier must be 
just plain neighborly. “Many’s the 
time I’ve gone after medicine for 
old people or gone out of my way 
to deliver parcels. Now, the Postal 
Manual doesn’t say anything about 





that, but it’s just naturally a part 
of the job. 

“People respond in kind, you 
know. If you get stuck in a bog 
during a spring thaw, you go tell a 
farmer, and he'll bring a tractor 
or a team and get you out. They 
take care of you too.” 

Carey Hilliard is proud of the 
service rendered by rural carriers. 
He told Congress that rural deliv- 
ery is “a bargain service to the 
American public.” Carriers num- 
ber 11,000 fewer than in 1932, Mr. 
Hilliard points out, but, he says, 
in fiscal 1967 they drove 1.9 million 
miles daily, half-a-million more 
than in 1932, and they served 38 
million patrons, 13 million more 
than 35 years before. 

Additionally, Mr. Hilliard de- 
clares, rural carriers today per- 
form at relatively lower cost. 
Rural delivery costs totaled $355 
million in fiscal 1967, he said, 5.7 
percent of a postal budget of $6.25 
billion. In 1932, Mr. Hilliard said, 
the rural service required 13.4 per- 
cent of a postal budget of $793 
million. 

Salaries under the Rural Carrier 
Schedule are computed on the basis 





“There must be binding arbitration.” 





of miles rather than time. The 
standard for comparison with city 
delivery is the 42-mile route which 
pays as much at each salary step as 
level five of the Postal Field Serv- 
ice schedule. 

“We are paying for getting the 
job done, not for the time,” Mr. 
Hilliard says. “These are fair and 
reasonable standards; it would be 
ridiculous to pay a rural carrier 
on any other basis.” 

Rural carriers deliver 6 days a 
week, he points out. They require 
varying amounts of time to serve 
their respective routes, and they 
do not leave work for the day until 
they are finished. 

He stoutly defends the system. 
The patron receives superior serv- 
ice because the carrier has the re- 
sponsibility and the incentive to 
deliver mail as expeditiously as 
possible, Mr. Hilliard said. 

He would resist any change. 
“The potential for abuse would be 
there,” he asserts. 

Rural carriers, of course, cannot 
receive overtime in the conven- 
tional sense; however, some 10,000 
of them now qualify for extra 
compensation under terms of the 

continued 
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Heavy Duty Supplement to the 
National Agreement with the Post 
Office Department. The arrange- 
ment is perhaps the closest the 
Federal Government ever comes 
to collective bargaining for wages. 

A 1962 law allows the Depart- 
ment to negotiate standards under 
which additional compensation 
will be paid rural carriers with 
heavier workloads. Essentially, the 
criteria include route mileage, 
number of patron boxes, and the 
amount of mail generated by those 
patrons. 

Mr. Hilliard can recount other 
important benefits from the labor 
relations program. Although he 
firmly supports union recognition 
by law, the NRLCA president says 
that his group has profited under 
Executive Order 10988, charter of 
the Federal employee-management 
relations program. 

“T don’t believe that we have 
reached Utopia, but I think we 
have made significant gains, not 
only by negotiations but by consul- 
tation as well,” Mr. Hilliard says. 

One of the major deficiencies, 
Mr. Hilliard believes, is the lack 
of arbitration. “There must be 
binding arbitration,” he says. “It’s 
only fair. After both sides have 
had it out and can’t reach agree- 
ment, then maybe they should call 
in an outside party and have them 


take a look at it. And it should be 
binding to be effective. That’s the 
only way you can have really 
meaningful negotiations.” 

He is devoted to a system of free 
discussion and modern labor re- 
lations, but, at times, Mr. Hilliard 
confesses, there can be too much 
of a good thing. 

“Just the other day,” he said, “I 
was telling the boys down at the 
Department that sometimes I think 
they’ve got more solutions than 
we’ve got problems.” 

The rural carrier leader is reluc- 
tant to consider major changes in 
the structure of the rural service. 
He speaks pridefully of the pro- 
ductivity of the rural carrier— 
“it is second to none”—and he 
makes it plain that he wants no 
changes which would upset that 
record. 

“Why, we’ve got almost trouble- 
free service,” he says. “If the De- 
partment had as little trouble with 
everything else as it has with us, 
why, we'd be home free.” 

No small credit is due the indi- 
viduals, Mr. Hilliard declares. 
“Rural carriers are all high caliber 
people,” he says. “Our system of 
appointments is not truly under- 
stood. We’re opposed to any 
change in the political advisory 
system; we have a great system. 
What we can’t make people under- 


“A farmer will get you out of a bog.” 





stand is that not just anybody can 
become a rural carrier. You have 
to pass an examination first; even 
if you transfer in from another job 
in the post office you’ve had to pass 
an exam for that job. 

“I’m saying that we get good 
people. A lot of them are active in 
church work or civic affairs. They 
belong to school boards and com- 
munity activities. They’re known 
and liked where they live.” 

Carey Hilliard is among these. 
He is a familiar and popular fig- 
ure in his area of Georgia. He be- 
longs to the American Legion, the 
Masons, the American Farmer 
Bureau, and he is an active par- 
ishioner of the Baptist church who 
has become a member of the Board 
of Deacons. 

Mr. Hilliard was born in Rhine, 
a community of 500, on October 5, 
1920. He graduated from Rhine 
High School in 1936 and attended 
Middle Georgia College at Coch- 
ran from 1936-38. 

His professional career has been 
varied, indicative of wide inter- 
ests. He was clerk of his home 
town, and then he became deputy 
clerk of Dodge Superior Court at 
the county seat of Eastman. He 
remains a farmer and an investor 
in Dodge County, and he is a 
licensed tonsorial artist. 

“T was a barber,” he says plainly. 


“| consider it a great honor.” 











“T was young and single at the 
time; I kept late hours, and I 
could keep up with the young 
crowd. That’s where the money 
was.” 

He cut hair in the late thirties 
and early forties, giving it up to 
enter the Navy 10 months after 
Pearl Harbor. He served for the 
duration, was honorably dis- 
charged as a veteran of the Pacific 
Theater and a chief yeoman in 
1946. 

One of the first things he did 
when he got home was to marry 
the former Marion S. Swain; they 
celebrate their 22d anniversary 
this year. They have four chil- 
dren: Wayne C., 21, who is now in 
the Navy; Gregory W., 18; Kathy 
Z., 15; and Karl M., 14, who re- 
side with their parents in Arling- 
ton, Va. 

The Washington suburb is a 
convenient drive from the associa- 
tion’s bright, new quarters on the 
12th floor of a modern office build- 
ing. 

One flight up is the suite where 
health benefits 
plan is administered. The man in 
charge is John W. Emeigh, of 
Roaring Spring, Pa., who was 
secretary of the association for 
15 years before he took over the 
blossoming health benefits enter- 
prise. 


the association’s 
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“What we do the most of here 
is spend money,” Mr. Emeigh says 
with a grin. But he is serious about 
the efficiency of his operation. 

“We are processing claims within 
5 days,” he says, “sometimes 
sooner.” 

Mr. Emeigh was succeeded as 
secretary by Lester F. Miller, of 
Rockford, Ohio. Among his du- 
ties, Mr. Miller is editor of The 
National Rural Letter Carrier, 
and he is ably assisted by Mrs. 
Gwendolyn M. Aaberg, author of 
two books and chronicler of the 
rural service. She has been with 
NRLCA for 25 years. 

A significant achievement with- 
in the organization, Mr. Hilliard 
says, is the development of the 
NRLCA life insurance program. 
The $10,000 policy compares more 
than favorably with optional in- 
surance created by the 1967 salary 
law, he contends. 

Passage of the act, whose pri- 
mary purpose is a series of three 
pay increases, is one of the most 
important events of his adminis- 
tration, the NRLCA president 
says. 

“Now, of course, we do not claim 
full credit for enactment of that 
law, certainly not,” he said, “but 
we do claim our pro rata share of 
credit for its passage. We contrib- 
uted, and we contributed in an im- 









portant way, to the enactment of 
that law.” 

NRLCA influence too was ex- 
erted in behalf of the law which 
increased social security benefits 
by 13 percent, Mr. Hilliard said, 
and was expended again against 
any change in the National Agree- 
ment provisions on discipline and 
appeal procedures for postal em- 
ployees. 

“There have been so many 
things,” he said, looking up from 
his desk. He enumerated several 
from memory, permitted others to 
elude him. 


He remembered 2 years before 
when he had remarked upon the 
eventfulness of his predecessor’s 
administration. So much had been 
done, he told then President Floyd 
E. Huffman, of Humansville, Mo., 
that little would remain for the 
new president. 

Mr. Huffman had responded 
wisely : “I felt the same way when 
I took over. But you'll find out.” 

He was right, Mr. Hilliard 
says. His terms as president have 
yielded some of the most reward- 
ing experiences of his life, Mr. 
Hilliard declared, and he will be 
content, when it comes time, to re- 
turn to his native Rhine, Ga., and 
get back down on the river where 


it’s quiet. @ 


“We are paying for getting the job done.” 
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At one time, the postal substitute 
was only that. 

He worked when the regular was 
off and he was accorded neither 
standing nor salary by the post of- 
fice. It was up to the substitute to 
collect his day’s wages from the 
man he replaced. 

The system led to obvious diffi- 
culties, particularly by the turn of 
the century as the use of substitutes 
increased steadily, and finally in 
1907 the substitute was recognized 
by the postal service with a job and 
a wage of his own: 30 cents an 
hour. 

Today, the Nation’s 106,000 ca- 
reer substitute employees in their 
own right are an important part 
of the postal establishment. Their 
duties still include the historical 
mission of replacing absent regu- 
lars. 

However, as mail volume in the 


Floyd Cochran, Jr., of Cheswick, Pa., at the facer-canceler. 
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20th century has grown and polar- 
ized toward morning and evening 
peaks, the substitute additionally 
has become a stabilizing force. His 
assistance, in conjunction with the 
regulars and appropriate overtime, 
balances manpower against the de- 
mands of workload. 

The role is vital because postal 
officials cannot predict the amount 
of mail which will be generated in 
a given day and the number of 
hands needed to process it. The 
job has expanded vastly since its 
beginnings, traced back as far as 
1889, when the substitute was sim- 
ply a replacement. 

In today’s complex postal op- 
eration, a new employee’s time as 
a substitute serves as a valuable 
training period. Not only does he 
learn his speciality, whether it be 
clerk, carrier, or other, he also may 
have the opportunity to work in 
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several crafts, particularly in 
smaller post offices. 

Varied assignments give the new 
worker a broader view of the scale 
of postal operations within his fa- 
cility. It is experience which can 
be gained nowhere else. Since the 
postal service is unique, its skills 
can be learned only by those who 
are a part of it. 

Service as a substitute has been 
an apprenticeship common virtu- 
ally to every career employee on 
the job today—regulars, supervis- 
ors, postmasters and even higher. 

“Substitute employees are abso- 
lutely essential to the postal serv- 
ice, now and in the foreseeable 
future,” Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral William M. McMillan says. 
“We will need them as long as we 
can’t control mail volume.” 

The man in charge of the Na- 
tion’s postal operations entered the 
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service 41 years ago in Albany, 
Tex., earning 65 cents an hour as 
a substitute clerk. 

The wage has improved consid- 
erably since then—$2.80 per hour 
for clerk-carrier trainees—and 
fringe benefits, including retire- 
ment, insurance, and vacations, are 
much more attractive. Other ad- 
vantages cited by today’s substi- 
tutes are job security and provi- 
sions for periodic salary step 
increases. 

From the time he is hired, the 
career substitute advances steadily 
toward appointment as a regular 
with a scheduled duty tour, an as- 
sured 40 hours per week, seniority 
and other prerogatives. Conver- 
sion of career substitutes devel- 
oped as a tradition from the early 
1920’s and ultimately was written 
into postal regulations. 

Under current practices, substi- 
tutes are called in during peak vol- 
ume periods, and they help get the 
mail out swiftly, working as long 
as they are needed. At one time, 
such convenient access to labor 
had led to the evil of excessive 
work hours; in some cases, substi- 
tutes were on duty as long as 50 
and 60 and even 70 hours per 
week. 

The work went to substitutes be- 
cause at that time they did not re- 
ceive overtime pay. The Post Office 
Department sponsored appropri- 
ate legislation, and in 1965 Con- 
gress enacted the law granting 
time-and-a-half to substitutes after 
40 hours per week. 

The role of the substitute re- 
mains essential to the expeditious 
processing of mail, Assistant Post- 
master General McMillan says. 
Post offices require the scheduling 
flexibility made possible by these 
employees, he says. 

A former substitute who would 
agree is Pittsburgh’s Postmaster 
Edward G. Coll. 

“We must have that kind of op- 
tion if we are going to schedule 
people effectively,” he says. “My 
supervisors are doing their best, 


but there are times when you just 
can’t tell how much mail you’re 
going to get.” 

The use of substitutes differs 
from office to office. In Pittsburgh, 
the majority of substitute clerks 
and mail handlers work a 5-day 
schedule that includes the week- 
end, and most get 35 to 40 hours 
per week. 

Darryl Kirschner, who has been 
a substitute carrier in Pittsburgh 
for two and a half years, likes de- 
livering the mail. Rarely has Mr. 
Kirschner any problem getting a 
full workweek. His primary com- 
plaint is the lack of seniority 
privileges. 

“The senior substitute is treated 
the same as the newest man on the 
job,” he points out. “There should 
be a substitute seniority system for 
work assignments. That way sub- 
stitute carriers could bid on auxil- 
iary routes. There would be more 
incentive if there was a substitute 
seniority system, and I think 
fewer subs would quit the postal 
service.” 

Alexander Huminski, substitute 
clerk for a year and a half, says he 
wishes more substitutes could be 
assigned regular positions. 

“The work is there,” he says. “I 
recognize that there must be sub- 
stitutes, but there could be more 
regular jobs and fewer subs.” 

Mr. Huminski usually gets his 
40 hours, and he takes in stride 
service requirements which may 


George Despert bundles flats. 


















call for a 10-hour tour. The De- 
partment’s 1965 overtime reform 
law fixes 1114 hours as an abso- 
lute maximum for substitutes as 
well as regulars. 

In Mr. Huminski’s view, job se- 
curity is one of the major advan- 
tages of postal employ. He entered 
the service, he said, after compe- 
tition from supermarkets forced 
him to close the grocery which he 
and his brother had operated for 
20 years. 

Mrs. Betty Lockett, of Pitts- 
burgh, is a clerk who adapted well 
to the challenge of scheme know]- 
edge. She also expresses the sub- 
stitute’s willingness to respond to 
service requirements. “When you 
are a substitute, you work where 
they need you,” she explains. 

George Despert, a Pittsburgh 
substitute who has helped with 
his share of emergency peaks, 
would agree. “You just have to be 
ready when the mail comes,” he 
said. 

Mrs. Lockett and Mr. Despert 
average close to a full week. Mrs. 
Lockett decided to take up a ca- 
reer in the postal service after she 
worked as a temporary and found 
she liked the job. Mr. Despert: pre- 
viously was employed as a mill 
clerk at a steel firm. He too came 
to the post office for job security. 

In Atlanta, Postmaster George 
W. Camp is experimenting. He 
has obtained the permission of the 
Bureau of Operations for a study 
to determine whether a post office 
can be operated with an all-regular 
work force. 

Today there are no substitute 
clerks or mail handlers in Atlanta, 
and a few months ago Postmaster 
Camp was able to announce that 
a full-time regular had been ap- 
pointed directly from the register. 
Some career substitute carriers 
remain, but Atlanta is working 
toward an all-regular carrier force 
too. 

Results thus far show an im- 
provement in morale and efli- 
ciency, Mr. Camp reports. The 
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James Lippke, of Oakmont, Pa., emphasizes a point; Betty Lockett, of Pittsburgh, began as a temporary. 


number of clerks had declined 
from 2,623 to 2,431, and the mail 
handler force is down 20 percent, 
from 753 to 580. 

Other benefits, says Postmaster 
Camp, are a 33-percent decline in 
turnover, a 78-percent drop in 
scheme failure by clerks, and vir- 
tual elimination of unqualified 
clerks. He says pieces of mail proc- 
essed per hour have increased 7 
percent. 

Postmaster Camp gives credit to 
supervisors and employees. “I 
think we have the best bunch of 
supervisors in the postal service,” 
he contends. “Scheduling is the 
key. Supervisors must do an out- 
standing job of scheduling and 
planning. If the proper steps are 
taken to anticipate the mail flow 
and the work force is scheduled on 
that basis, the all-regular program 
is feasible. 

“Another essential element is co- 
operation of the employees,” Mr. 
Camp says. “We have had fine 
cooperation in Atlanta. The em- 
ployees want to make the program 
work.” 

Washington Headquarters is 
making a careful analysis of pre- 
liminary results and will watch the 
experiment closely in the coming 
months. 

In smaller post offices, the em- 
ployment of career substitutes may 
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be quite different from big city 
scheduling. The system is intended 
to have such flexibility, to permit 
use of substitutes in the way which 
best suits the needs and operating 
conditions of the individual post 
office. 

In Sewickley, Pa., Postmaster 
William E. Start is a career em- 
ployee who came up through the 
substitute system, but he isn’t sold 
on it, 

“IT feel that we should have 
enough 8-hour employees to run 
the post office,” he says. In his 
opinion, he said, an all-regular 
force would mean better morale 
and greater efficiency. 

Five of the 42 employees at the 
Sewickley post office are career 
substitutes. Usually, they get full 
workweeks, although late in the 
winter and then again after Labor 
Day, when mail volume declines 
for a few weeks and regulars 
return from their vacations, it 
sometimes is difficult to log 40 
hours. In some instances, a regular 
will take annual leave to help a 
substitute get time in. 

Postal regulations require that 
when a substitute is told to report, 
he must be given at least 2 hours on 
the clock. It wasn’t always that 
way, and Postmaster Start remem- 
bers that during his substitute days 
he might be called to the post office 





three or four times in one day and 
still not get many paid hours. 

“Sometimes I was lucky to get 5 
or 6 hours on the clock over a 12- 
hour period,” he says. 

Floyd Cochran, Jr., has been a 
substitute for 9 years at Cheswick, 
Pa. He likes his job, and he is 
happy to tell people so. He readily 
makes 40 hours, coming in during 
the morning and then returning in 
the afternoon, and his duties in- 
clude the variety available to a 
substitute in a small post office. 

During the week, he is assigned 
mostly to sorting mail; on Satur- 
day he fills in as a window clerk, 
and occasionally he carries a 
delivery route. 

Mr. Cochran understands the 
purposes of the substitute system. 
“Because of the rise and fall of 
mail volume, there is nothing else 
that can be done,” he says. 

His boss, Postmaster Janet 
Marsico, agrees emphatically. She 
says she can call in the three sub- 
stitutes in her 14-employee work 
force when she needs them. There 
isn’t enough work to make all em- 
ployees regulars, she says. 

There are 17 employees, four of 
them substitutes, at Oakmont, Pa., 
and Postmaster N. 8. Favo, Jr., 
adds his endorsement to the sys- 
tem. “Small offices must have sub- 
stitutes,” he says. 















































“Tf we had no substitutes and 
one regular called in sick, we 
would be in trouble,” he explains. 

Postmaster Favo says the sub- 
stitute system saves the Post Office 
Department money. When work- 
load slackens, substitutes can take 
off. If the office were staffed en- 
tirely by regulars who have to be 
given 8 hours a day, some of them 
inevitably would be standing 
around doing nothing, Mr. Favo 
contends. 

James H. Lippke, a substitute 
at Oakmont, worked 9 years for a 
wholesale distributor before he 
decided that the fringe benefits in 
Government are better and joined 
the postal service. 

Mr. Lippke works 6 days a week 
and has a couple of afternoons off. 
Unlike his counterpart at Ches- 
wick, Mr. Lippke can expect to be 
assigned to the same job every day. 

He drives a truck, and among 
his duties is the delivery of 
strapped mail to relay boxes where 
it will be picked up by letter car- 
riers. Mr. Lippke also serves a 25- 
stop mounted route, delivering 
parcels and specials. 

He enjoys the work, likes the 
people and looks forward to his 
regular appointment. Meanwhile, 
he performs essential public serv- 
ice with an expediency for which 
there is no substitute. @ 
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The substitute system 
drew varying comments 
from postmasters and em- 
ployees. Postmaster Start, 
of Sewickley, Pa., shown 
top left with Assistant 
Postmaster James Hanlon, 
voiced reservations about 
the system; substitute car- 
rier Kirschner proposed 
seniority and bidding priv- 
ileges; Pittsburgh Post- 
master Coll (right) says 
substitutes are vital to ef- 
ficient work scheduling; 
Cheswick, Pa., Postmaster 
Janet Marsico says there 
is not enough work for an 
all-regular force; and Oak- 
mont, Pa., Postmaster 
Favo emphatically agrees. 








MANAGING 
THE POSTAL 
PLANT-- 
the job 

in Facilities 





The man in charge of tangible 
working conditions for the na- 
tion’s postal employees is John L. 
O’Marra, Assistant Postmaster 
General for the Bureau of Facili- 
ties. Mr O’Marra, former director 
of engineering and manufacture 
for the 5000-employee Oklahoma 
City plant of Western Electric, be- 
came Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral on August 4, 1967. He is re- 
sponsible for the acquisition and 
maintenance of some 30,000 postal 
service buildings, almost 60,000 
vehicles and all equipment, includ- 
ing the new, refined mail process- 
ing machinery. Altogether he over- 
sees almost $200 million annually 
in postal purchasing. POSTAL 
LIFE asked him what it’s like 
being in charge of one of the larg- 
est plant management jobs in the 
world. 
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Q. Mr. O’Marra, you came to 
the Post Office Department last 
year after a remarkable career 
in private industry. Why did you 
decide to come to government? 


A. That must puzzle a lot of 


people because I have been asked 
that question many times. For a 
long time while in private industry 
I had been preaching the impor- 
tance of business-government co- 
operation. When the opportunity 
to come to government came along, 
it was a chance for me to practice 
what I had been preaching. Cer- 
tainly the job I have here in the 
Post Office Department is much 
larger in scope and responsibility 
than any job I have been privileged 
to serve on to date, so there was a 
real challenge. 

I also felt there was a chance 
that there was something that I 
might also contribute and derive 
some satisfaction from this. Also, 
frankly, when you become aware 
of the fact that the President of 
the United States would like you 
to do a particular job for him, it is 
awfully hard to even think about 
saying no. 


Q. Based on your experience 
with the Bell System, what do 


JOHN L. O’MARRA, Assistant Postmaster General for Facilities. 
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you think are the most impor- 
tant elements required to im- 
prove the efficiency of this great 
nationwide service, our Post 
Office Department? 


A. There are two principal 
things that I feel are required. The 
first one is to modernize our plant. 
It is awfully difficult to improve 
efficiency each year and not have 
the proper buildings, equipment, 
and vehicles with which to do it. 
In other words, you have got to 
have the tools at hand first. 

The second thing that is re- 
quired is to ensure that pay and 
benefits and working conditions 
for our 700,000 plus employees are 
comparable, in fact, to what you 
find in private industry. And I 
feel this is important if we are go- 
ing to be able to further motivate 
our employees, to provide the con- 
stantly improving service that the 
general public and the American 
business community have a right 
to expect from us. 


Q. You say that working con- 
ditions should be comparable to 
what is found in private indus- 
try. Do you find working con- 
ditions in the post office to be 
comparable? And, along with 










that, 


what other similarities 
have you found between postal 
operations and your experience 
in industry? 


A. Well, I have had an oppor- 
tunity to visit many post offices, 
and I think it is immediately ap- 
parent that we have a great many 
obsolete facilities that are not suit- 
able for handling today’s volume 
of mail. Nor do they provide what 
I would consider the proper work- 
ing conditions for employees. 

As for similarities between 
postal operations and industry, I, 
of course, came out of the Bell 
Telephone System and I do find in 
the postal service a dedication to 
service that was quite common in 
the telephone industry. I think my 
experience in this respect in the 
postal service and in outside in- 
dustry brings out this similarity. 

Because of the particylar job I 
have in the Bureau of Facilities, 
where we do handle the capital 
investment program for the Post 
Office Department, I find an even 
more compelling need here to 
obtain funds for investments in 
facilities, in mail processing equip- 
ment, in vehicles, and in data proc- 
essing equipment. This need was 
very high in the telephone indus- 
try, but I feel it is more compel- 
ling in the Post Office Department 
because the need for investment 
funds apparently went unrecog- 
nized for a considerable period 
of time. So there is.a great deal of 


catching up to do in the invest- 
ment area. 


Q. Based on your 12 months 
with the Department, you must 
have some idea on major 
changes you would like to make. 
What are some of these? 


A. If there were some way to 
compress the modernization pro- 
gram into a very short span of 
time and have it in effect imme- 
diately, this would be the most de- 
sirable change that I think would 
benefit the Department. 


Q. You spoke before of obso- 
lete post office buildings. Your 
bureau is in charge of providing 
new buildings. What are you do- 
ing about it? How many post 
offices are being built each year? 


A. At current levels, we’re pro- 
viding about 1,100 new facilities 
each year, These range from major 
facilities of well over a million 
square feet down to the very small 
1,000 to 3,000 square foot facilities. 
Our program over the next five 
years contemplates providing 5,500 
such facilities, or about 1,100 a 
year. 

Of course, we have got to be able 
to raise the funds to permit us to 
do this. As part of that same pro- 
gram, when we provide a new 
facility, we also incorporate the 
very latest in mail processing 
equipment. Funds are necessary 
here, too. 


New design self-service postal unit will appear in November. 


























We also recognize that it makes 
little sense to modernize our plant 
and equipment if we can’t also 
modernize our distribution of mail 
to patrons, so we have a large ve- 
hicle program that accompanies 
our plant and equipment program. 


Q. How do you expect to get 
money enough to build these 
1,100 post offices a year? 


A. Well, we have two basic ways 
of financing our new offices. Most 
of our buildings are under our 
lease construction program. This 
means that the Post Office Depart- 
ment doesn’t have to raise the 
money to build these particular 
offices. They are built on a competi- 
tive bid basis by private sources, 
leased to the post office for basic 
terms of anywhere from five to 
thirty years. For these buildings 
we pay annual rent. The annual 
rent money, of course, is only a 
small fraction of the cost of the 
buildings, so it is not very difficult 
to fund. 

Where we know that the basic 
function of the building will be 
mail processing and where we 
know that we require upwards of 
50,000 square feet for postal pur- 
poses, we can arrange the construc- 
tion of a federal building in two 
ways: through the General Serv- 
ices Administration, when other 
Federal agencies need space in 
the building; or we construct it 
ourselves under a delegation of 
authority from GSA since the re- 
sulting federal building will be 
entirely for post office use. 

Now, here we’re talking about 
investing government money in 
the construction of the facility. 
For these funds we go to the Con- 
gress as part of our budget each 
year. 


Q. Is there a trend away from 
downtown locations for post 
offices in the larger cities? 


A. Yes, a trend of this sort is 
developing, and I think it ties in 
with the nature of what goes on 
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in the buildings we call post offices, 
which are not really offices at all 
when you examine the operation. 
We have patron services provided 
through downtown stations and 
branches, but when we need a new 
facility for mail processing, that 
facility is generally located away 
from downtown, and there are a 
number of good reasons for this. 

One is that usually in the down- 
town area land costs are high and 
frequently sufficient land is not 
available in the heart of the larger 
cities. Another reason for moving 
out to the fringes is the fact that 
our transportation methods are 
changing. We are relying more 
now on transportation of mail by 
truck and by air, and it is usually 
more economical to be located very 
close to a freeway system or high- 
way system which will give you 
easy access to the road network and 
to local airports. 

I don’t mean to imply by that 
answer that we’re not building 
some of our major buildings right 
in the downtown area. I think our 
new facilities in Baltimore, Mil- 
waukee and especially New York 
are examples of major installations 
that will be located downtown. 
There will always be some of these 
where the circumstances in the in- 
dividual community indicate that 














Tammy Driscoll, of Madison, Wis., 
tries the stamp vending machine. 
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a downtown location meets all of 
the operating requirements. Where 
it does we seek a downtown 
location. 


Q. How about providing park- 
ing space for employees at a new 
building? 

A. It is easier to provide em- 
ployee parking, certainly, in the 
outlying locations. We do try to 
provide adequate official parking, 
patron parking, and employee 
parking wherever possible. In 
some facilities that we’re develop- 
ing we’re providing parking space 
at a ratio of one space for every 
three employees. 


Q. On another matter of in- 
terest to employees, beautifica- 
tion has been stressed -on the 
outside of buildings, but how 
about a bit more beauty in the 
way of cleanliness on the inside? 


A. Well, this is not a new 
thought. The Bureau of Facili- 
ties has been stressing the im- 
portance of cleanliness inside our 
buildings at least since 1962, and I 
am sure this was done prior to that 
time. 

Here at the department level, 
this has been done through publi- 
cations, good housekeeping pro- 
grams, and a citation for excel- 
lence program. The citation was 
designed by this bureau for pres- 
entation to postmasters and their 
personnel who maintain their of- 
fices and branches and stations in 
the manner that earns them a su- 
perior rating in this respect. And 
nearly 500 post offices throughout 
the nation have been awarded this 
citation. The need for good house- 
keeping is also stressed in postal 
bulletins and special letters and 
memoranda, 

Of course, a citation doesn’t in 
and of itself keep an office clean. 
This is one area where, with a little 
bit of cooperation on the part of 


each and every one of us who work 
for the Post Office Department, 
this problem would be solved. And 
I like to think that postal em- 
ployees are responsible people and 
that they will respond when prop- 
erly motivated in this area. 

We try to provide the latest and 
the best in cleaning equipment. 
We conduct good housekeeping 
clinics throughout the nation, 
where we provide some practical 
classroom training for our cus- 
todial maintenance personnel. We 
have encouraged the use of em- 
ployee committees to enlist cooper- 
ation with respect to this problem, 
especially at post offices with an- 
nual receipts of some $200,000 or 
over. 

We have extended the program 
recently to include our contract 
job cleaners, to make sure that 
these people who are not em- 
ployees of the Post Office Depart- 
ment really know what they are 
doing and what they should be 
doing when they come in to clean 
a post office. And, in a modified 
form, we’ve conducted the same 
kind of clinic for postmasters and 
station superintendents, 


Q. Earlier you were speaking 
of the plans that the Department 
has for increasing mechaniza- 
tion. What are some of these 
plans and what about their 
effects on the postal worker? 


A. Well, when we talk about 
modernization and mechanization 
we have also got to look again at 
our building program because a 
great many of our existing build- 
ings can’t be mechanized because 
ceiling heights are too low or floor- 
load capacity isn’t adequate. 

Over the 5-year period 1968 
through 1972, we plan to have un- 
der development approximately 
132 new major construction proj- 
ects, and five major modernization 
projects. This is just major space— 
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50,000 square feet and more. These 
will give us approximately 42 mil- 
lion square feet of new space and 
will cost $1.2 billion, Into these 
buildings we expect to provide 
some 609 fixed mechanized sys- 
tems and 1,369 pieces of nonfixed 
mechanization, which will cost 
about $500 million. 

We have programmed some 
130,000 vehicles over the next five 
years, both for replacement of 
vehicles currently in the fleet as 
well as vehicles for new routes over 
this period. And we expect to in- 
troduce computerized equipment 
for taking our mail volume counts, 
doing our work measurement 
studies and such in some 175 post 
offices and 7 postal data centers. 

As for the effect this will have 
on employees, certainly our mod- 
ernized buildings and our new 
buildings will include the very best 
facilities from the standpoint of 
improved working conditions. I’m 
talking about lighting, heating, 
ventilation, attractive equipment 
and work layouts, and air-condi- 
tioning where it is justified. So 
from an employee standpoint there 
will be this plus. 


Q. What are some of the prob- 
lems involved in buying a con- 
siderable number of vehicles 
every year, and what generally 
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is the status of that vehicle pro- 
curement program? 


A. Well, one of the problems, 
of course, is the long lead time in- 
volved in buying vehicles. We 
place our requirements with the 
General Services Administration 
so that the government enjoys the 
financial benefits of bulk purchase 
of vehicles, even though postal re- 
quirements are pretty sizable when 
taken on their own. 

We also try to, insofar as pos- 
sible, use standard vehicles because 
there is economy in this if a manu- 
facturer doesn’t have to specially 
tool up to provide what the Post 
Office Department requires. Get- 
ting the necessary capital funds is 
another problem. 

As to the status of the program, 
we had at the close of fiscal 1967 
about 59,000 vehicles in-our fleet. 
We expect at the close of 1968 to 
increase this to 66,000 and at the 
close of 1969 we will have some 
77,000 vehicles in the fleet. 

We are, of course, also replac- 
ing obsolete vehicles, so we’re buy- 
ing a lot more vehicles than the 
difference between the figures that 
I just indicated to you. All of these 
vehicles, of course, impose a signi- 
ficant maintenance responsibility 
on us and so does mechanization 
of mail processing. Undoubtedly, 
we are going to need more 


highly skilled employees for these 
purposes. 


Q. One of your Bureau’s re- 
sponsibilities is to distribute 
stamps to the 44,000 post offices, 
stations, and branches around 
the country. Billions of stamps 
are involved each year. How do 
you accomplish distribution? 


A. You know, we were very 
forcibly reminded of this respon- 
sibility when the postal rate 
changed recently. We arrange for 
the printing of all our stamps by 
the Treasury Department’s Bu- 
reau of Engraving and Printing. 

During the recent rate change, 
when some temporary shortages 
of stamps developed in various 
offices around the country, we 
utilized a new method of distribu- 
tion. We arranged for bulk ship- 
ments of stamps to sectional cen- 
ters. And by placing a stock for 
that emergency period in the sec- 
tional center, we found that their 
associate offices could get overnight 
delivery on their requirements. 
While this was an emergency use, 
you might say, of the sectional 
center in this respect, we’re taking 
a good hard look at whether or not 
this might not be the right road to 
go not only for stamps but possibly 
for other supply items as well. 


It was typical of the Bureau to 
turn an emergency into an exper- 
iment. As Jack O’Marra himself 
will tell you, the Bureau of Facil- 
ities must continue to innovate, 
not only in logistics but in pro- 
curement and maintenance as well 
if plant and equipment are to re- 
main abreast of the needs of em- 
ployees and workload. @ 








Los Angeles’ $11 million Worldway Postal Center is scheduled for occupancy this summer. 
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More than 700,000 postal em- 
ployees and the millions of persons 
who visit postal facilities daily 
are in less danger of injury from 
fire as a result of a massive new 
preventive program launched by 
the Department in the wake of its 
greatest fire tragedy at New York 
City. 

The catastrophic blaze which 
raged through the New York Mor- 
gan Station last December 15 de- 
stroyed 256,000 square feet of work 
space and 3.4 million pieces of 
mail, 

Fortunately, an additional 10 
million pieces were salvaged, but 
losses were beyond calculation. 
Just the cost of replacing the 
building today has been estimated 
at $35 million, not to mention 
thousands of hours in manpower 
used in salvage operations and 
shifts of mail to other facilities, 
as well as the unknown value of 
the mail destroyed. 

Miraculously, despite the quick 
ruin wrought by the fire, there 
were no lives lost among the 1,800 
employees on duffy. But it was a 
tragic blow for a hard-pressed 
postal network heavily dependent 
upon Morgan Station as a focal 
point of distribution for much of 
the Nation’s domestic and inter- 
national mail. 

For postal management, the 
blow was especially stunning. The 
New York post office and post offi- 
ces generally have had an out- 
standing record in fire prevention. 
Since 1959, until the Morgan Sta- 
tion fire, losses for the entire postal 
service had averaged $353,000 an- 
nually. 

However, the shocker has pro- 
duced action which can—with em- 
ployee cooperation—help make 
any postal facility a safer place in 
which to work. 

Features of the program: 
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A. Analysis of causes of past 
postal fires. 

B. Exhaustive research to learn 
how post offices generally can 
be made safer from fire. 

C. Fire prevention studies in 
many specific major build- 
ings, with immediate correc- 
tion of many deficiencies, 
others scheduled for action as 
rapidly as possible. 

D. Engineering projects aimed 
at providing the hardware of 
fire control, such as modern 
sprinkler systems. 

Only 10 days before the big fire, 
the Department had initiated a 
survey of major installations. Two 
results stand out: (1) That local 
post office people generally do not 
have the specialized training to 
make adequate surveys, and (2) 
That the surveys did bring out a 
lot of common sense observations 
showing an urgent need for more 
intensive fire prevention. For ex- 
ample, many of the reports listed 
such common dangers as blocked 
aisles and exits. 

The Department in June signed 
a $650,000 contract with a private 
firm to train 37,000 postal super- 
visors — virtually all — in fire 
prevention and other safety prac- 
tices. The program, under aus- 
pices of the Postal Service 
Institute, is expected to begin this 
summer with classes in 82 cities. 

But fire prevention must be even 
more comprehensive; it requires 
the cooperation of each employee 
in every postal facility, and with- 
out this kind of individual involve- 
ment, the safety effort cannot be 
effective. 

Nationally, the Post Office De- 
partment is committed to a long 
range effort to construct safer 
buildings and to strengthen the 
professional safety staff, but 
postmasters and employees, acting 
































without Departmental assistance, 
can do a number of things im- 
mediately to make their post offi- 
ces safer places in which to work. 


Maintenance is vital. Good 
housekeeping not only improves 
working conditions and morale; it 
also eliminates trash accumula- 
tions which are invitations to fire. 

Electrical wiring must be ade- 
quate, free from frayed lines, ex- 
cessive extensions and overloaded 
outlets. Flammable liquids and 
greasy rags should be stored prop- 
erly in closed containers. 

Fire drills, like those which 
saved so many lives at Morgan, are 
essential. Emergency procedures 
and locations of alarm boxes 
should be made familiar to all em- 
ployees; signs pointing to emer- 
gency exits should be posted. 

Hoses and extinguishers should 
be checked periodically and 
mounted in places of ready access ; 
aisles and other paths to safety 
must be clear. 

Larger facilities, those with 
multiple stories, conveyor systems 
and hundreds of employees must 
take particular precautions. Fire 
brigades must know how to stop 
the spread of flames along con- 
veyors; work crews always must 
preserve clear space around con- 
veyor floor openings. 

One of the most important les- 
sons of Morgan Station was that 
smoking needed tighter control. 
Last April, mindful that a ciga- 








rette butt almost certainly caused 
the greatest fire in postal history, 
Departmental officials issued in- 
structions for more stringent en- 
forcement of smoking regulations. 

But, in the last analysis, employ- 
es themselves must cooperate if the 
effort is to be fully effective. By 
participating, employees may save 
their own lives. 

The three cardinal points of the 
smoking safety rules are: 

1. All areas where smoking 
is permitted must be marked 
clearly, usually by signs 
painted on the floor. Lines on 
the floor must show the dead- 
line beyond which no one can 
smoke. 

2. Smoking shall not be permit- 
ted under any circum- 
stances—even in a “smoking” 
area—unless ashtrays are im- 
mediately available. 

3. Smoking shall never be per- 
mited near drop holes or 
mail pouching points. 

In the Morgan Station, the fire 
devil was born as the illegitimate 
offspring of a fugitive from an 
ashtray, mothered off-limits in a 
trash pile and incubated in a 
tunnel. 

Investigators found in the base- 
ment tunnel, amid a maze of 
twisted and scorched conveyor 
belts, evidence that a pile of liter 
under an air duct was the birth- 
place. 


Actually, about 5 p.m., last 












































December 15, the idea that this 
giant mailhandling plant would 
be knocked out of commission 
within a few hours by a thimble- 
ful of fire would have seemed ri- 
diculous to 1,800 employes im- 
mersed in a tide of 14.2 million 
pieces of mail that flowed and ed- 
died through a beehive of activity. 

The station is a gigantic square 
chunk of steel and masonry, squat- 
ting over an entire city block of 
Manhattan. All told, it accounts 
for about one million square feet 
of some of the world’s most ex- 
pensive postal property. 

“Tt was perhaps the biggest day 
of the Christmas rush,” New York 
Postmaster John R. Strachan 
recalls. 

In a few hours most of the 
building was a ghostly desolation 
with the hulking ruins of the con- 
veyor belt system, slides and 
chutes. 

Some of the old-timers felt Mor- 
gan was invulnerable. “I worked 
here 25 years, and we always 
thought it was fireproof,” one 
veteran commented. 

That pollyanna about fireproof- 
ing, though, ignored the steady in- 
crement over 34 years of more and 
more mail and more and more of 
the contraptions to handle it— 
slides, chutes, belts and gaping 
holes to accommodate them. 

One can visualize this network 
as something like the veins of blue 
mold running up and down 


through a square of cheese. 

Investigations indicate that a 
maintenance worker making rou- 
tine checks of the “AA” and “BB” 
tunnel belts about 5 p.m., smelled 
smoke. But the flame crouched un- 
der an air conditioning duct half- 
way along the tunnel, and the smell 
was dismissed as burning fuzz in 
an overhead heater. 

About 2 hours later, heavier 
smoke was investigated again and 
the fire devil still escaped. Varying 
accounts tell of efforts to dislodge 
him from beneath the ducts, and 
part of the flaming body was in 
fact jerked out and extinguished. 

However, the heart of the flame 
was by this time pulsating quietly 
under the fabric belts immedi- 
ately over the ducts. 

Then, enjoying more time to 
grow strong, it fattened on parcels 
crammed back-to-back along the 
moving conveyor belts in the tun- 
nel. From the parcels of shredded 
paper, hickory-smoked cheeses, 
rubber and plastic toys, it gulped 
a ton of fire-food by 9 p.m. 

It was then so strong that it 
belched out great quantities of 
thick, stinking smoke all through 
the station and out into the 
streets. It seeped through an intri- 
cate tunnel network even to the 
General Post Office basement 
nearly 2 blocks away. 

It shot flames downward to the 
subbasement and evidence was 
found of heat 2,000° F. Postal per- 
sonnel in the vicinity made heroic 
efforts to smother it even then. 
But, undaunted, it leaped, jumped 
and crackled up along the belts, 
aided by the dank oxygen-rich 
drafts through the tunnel, ascend- 
ing to the mail-filled workroom 
floors above. There, it jumped glee- 
fully over to heavily laden mail 
skids adjoining the conveyors. 

Miraculously, a basement parcel 
post workroom that ran parallel to 
the conveyor lines escaped serious 
damage. Though only a few feet 
from the line of flames, it was sep- 


arated by a wall and a fire door 
continued 
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"employee cooperation is necessary” 


which was closed. 


However, the monster found 


plenty of mail to grow on, 
devastating most of the second 
through fifth floors, where the 
belts terminated. By 10 p.m., the 
building had been engulfed in 
flame and smoke. 

The saddest part of the story 
is that some of this happened 
before firemen got word at 9:07 
p.m. 

After the first alarm, four 
others followed quickly, and by 
about 9 :30 it was a five-alarm fire. 

At one point, one witness says, 
ladders had to be sent up to 
dizzying heights to rescue several 
employees who had somehow 
missed the call for evacuation of 
the building given shortly after 9 
p.m. The 1,800 others escaped less 
dramatically. 

“Thanks to some excellent fire 
drills,” Postmaster Strachan re- 
calls, there was not one life 
lost or one really serious injury. 

The tales of individual hero- 
ism would occupy a book, he 
said. Postal veterans, deeply in- 
doctrinated in the inviolability 
of the mails, attempted in vain 
to buck the choking fumes and 
rescue some of the mails. 

With dazed expressions, some 
emerged from clouds of smoke 
with personal possessions left 
behind but with a _ pitifully 
small pile of letters in their 
hands. (There was a_ small 
quantity of first-class mail in 
the facility at the time, but it 
escaped. ) 

Strachan, 
few miles 


who lives only a 
away, was on the 


Regional Director Hahn 






scene a few minutes after 9 
p.-m.—hatless and coatless in 20° 
temperature. 

“Reporters were everywhere,” 
he said, “They all wanted to 
know about the mail to Viet 
Nam. I told them that it had 
already gone, thank heaven.” 

Even for New York, the 
greatest fire in postal history 
was a corker. Fire Chief John 
T. O'Hagan called it “the largest 
single building fire in 10 or 20 
years.” 

Acting Regional Director A. 
C. Hahn remembers he was at 
home preparing for bed shortly 
after 9 p.m., when he got the first 
call from supervisory personnel. 
He dressed hastily and rode down 
to the station. By that time, he 
says, “flames were shooting out 
and thick awful-smelling smoke 
was blowing out into the street.” 

While the memory of the fire 
is painful, the New York staff 
is proud of its quick adjustment 
to the situation. By the time a hun- 
dred firemen were putting out the 
last of the blaze at breakfast 
time the next morning, Strachan 
had made arrangements to use the 
“BAT” (Brooklyn Army Ter- 
minal), actually a complex of 
multi-story buildings. 

Mail waiting outside Morgan 
Station in vans was shunted over 
to Brooklyn, and some that could 
be recovered from Morgan Station 
was also sent over. 

The New York Times pro- 
claimed proudly that New York 
had “Instant Post Office.” 

By 4 p.m., mail-sorting patterns 
similar to those at the Morgan 
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annex had been laid out in the 
bays on the third floor. Mail was 
moving in and out of sorting 
points and 36 tractor trailers, 
many scorched by flames, were 
being unloaded at first-floor 
platforms. 

A force of 325 experienced post- 
al workers was hard at work and 
scores were joining them hourly. 
Among those who pitched in were 
employees from Hackensack, N.J., 
under Postmaster Walter Naw- 
rocki. The force had 800 regular 
workers, 200 holiday temporaries 
and 50 temporaries recruited in 
poverty areas by the Bergen Coun- 
ty Community Action Program. 

Salvage operations  spear- 
headed by the Inspection Service 
resulted finally in reducing the loss 
to 3.4 million pieces of the 14.2 
million pieces of mail on hand. 

John Strachan’s “Instant Post 
Office” coup, though, leaves some- 
thing more to think about. 

The instant post office that 
prevented a mail blackout for 
the world’s greatest city on 
December 16, is an illustration 
of what can be done, with local 
planning, to keep the U.S. mails 
moving—as they must, regardless. 

Every post office should ask 
itself if it has an -emergency 
plan it can call its own. Such 
preparation should include the in- 
violable rule that if fire should 
occur, it must be reported immed- 
iately to the city fire department. 

More importantly, however, 
each post office should see to it that 
its fire emergency plan need never 
be used. Prevention must have first 
attention. @ 
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They were a remarkable lot. 
A custodian from Norman, 
Okla., and a trial attorney; two 
mail handlers and clerks of several 
different specialties; a former let- 
ter carrier; a personnel assistant 
with a string tie, a hickory cane 
and perpetual good humor. 

Their careers represented the 
wonderful diversity of the postal 
service, and the hardship which 
they shared in common symbolized 
its wonderful unity. 

One was a founder of a Lost 
Chord Club for persons without 
vocal chords; another had had 
polio; a third survived terrible 
burns of an airplane crash, and 
the lady was determinedly demon- 
strating that a postmaster can run 
her office without benefit of sight. 

It was enough indeed to inspire 
admiration. 

“Boy,” Donald A. Schnable 
mused aloud, expressing a preva- 
lent sentiment, “after hearing what 
everyone else has been through, it 
makes me wonder what I’m doing 
here.” 

What Mr. Schnable was doing 
there was accepting the award as 
the Outstanding Handicapped 
Postal Employee of the Year. 
Despite his disclaimer, Mr. 
Schnable’s story is as impressive as 
those of the 15 others who shared 
head table seats with him that day 
at Washington’s Willard Hotel. 

An expert distribution clerk, a 
union official, a community par- 
ticipant, the Reading, Pa., career 
employee contracted multiple 
sclerosis several years ago. He has 
never conceded to it. 





He explained to the capacity 
crowd at the awards luncheon that 
the conventional rest bar had be- 
come too uncomfortable, and he 
improvised. 

“T had done some riding as a 
kid,” he said. “I just bought an 
old western saddle and took the 
top off one of the old rest bars 
and rigged it up.” Now, he said 
“they say I kind of ride into the 
sunset.” 

Mr. Schnable’s work, on the job 
and in behalf of his fellow work- 
ers, won him the respect of the 
Reading post office. It moved Post- 
master Henry Schildt to nominate 
him for the national award, and it 
inspired the tribute of Assistant 
Postmaster General Richard J. 
Murphy, chief of personnel, who 
said of Mr. Schnable: “He is not 
content merely to do a good job; 
he strives for excellence. And he 
achieves it.” 

Assistant Postmaster General 
William M. McMillan, chief of 
postal operations, made the pres- 
entation recognizing Mr. Schnable 
personally and by implication the 
14,000 other handicapped postal 
employees. 

On hand to extend their praise 
were Senator Joseph S. Clark, 
of Pennsylvania; Congressman 
George M. Rhodes, of Reading, 
and Harold Russell, chairman of 
the President’s Committee on Em- 
ployment of the Handicapped. 

They acknowledged the individ- 
uals and the program which the 
individuals have helped make so 
successful. The postal service is 
the nation’s largest employer of 
the handicapped. 





About 54 percent are postal 
clerks; 22 percent are letter car- 
riers; 10 percent serve as mail 
handlers; 8 percent are in mainte- 
nance work, and 6 percent hold 
such jobs as rural carrier, special 
delivery messenger and postmas- 
ter. The program for the mentally 
retarded is expanding rapidly— 
at last count, 757 were in the postal 
service—and special attention is 
being given the needs of the deaf 
and the blind. 

The outstanding delegation 
which came to Washington was 
received by Postmaster General W. 
Marvin Watson who personally 
ushered the group into his office. 
He greeted each person, paused to 
sign an autograph for Susan 
Trammel, daughter of the post- 
master of Big Wells, Tex., shook 
hands, and for several minutes 
stood with his visitors, chatting 
with them quietly and warmly, ex- 
pressing in simple language his 
admiration and respect. 

Undoubtedly, the most impor- 
tant thing about the awards pres- 
entation was its demonstration 
that so-called handicapped em- 
ployees actually are some of the 
most capable. 

Mr. Talmage E. Hawkins, of 
Lynchburg, Va., for example, is a 
classification relief clerk so ac- 
curate that he is excused from 
scheme tests. A veteran of 28 
years’ service, he is treasurer of his 
credit union, and he helps others 
learn, as he learned, to speak with- 
out vocal chords. Mr. Hawkins is 
second runner-up for the national 
title. 

Mr. H. Richard Hefner, an at- 
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torney in the Office of the General 
Counsel, is first runner-up. His ex- 
pert practice of postal law and 
his courtroom performance are the 
more remarkable because he is 
blind. To overcome this disability, 
he makes voluminous notes in 
Braille and performs prodigious 
feats of memory. His reaction to 
blindness: “more of a nuisance 
than a handicap.” 

Mrs. Rosale Trammel would 
agree. Using special devices and 
her ability to recognize her thou- 
sand patrons by voice alone, Mrs. 
Trammel continues to run an ex- 
cellent post office at Big Wells. 
With raised numbers on scales, she 
can handle parcel post; a special 
template enables-her to sell money 
orders and to rent boxes. She is 
now working on a system which 
will permit her to keep the post 
office’s daily records, all without 
the blessing of sight. 

Mr. Dewey W. Eubanks, custo- 
dian at Norman, Okla., survived 
serious wounds on Iwo Jima and 
later suffered brain hemorrhages 
which left him partially para- 
lyzed. But he waxes floors, raises 
the flag, mows the lawn and so 
beautified the post office grounds 
that he won a superior accomplish- 
ment award. His postmaster says 
he works like “a human dynamo.” 

Mr. Orville E. Broeker, a‘postal 



























Winning smiles belong to APMG 
McMillan and Mrs. Rosale Trammel 


clerk from San Diegd, is an ex- 
cellent producer who turns out 25 
percent more work than the aver- 
age clerk even though he has lost 
one leg and the sight of one eye. 
He holds the Navy Cross. 

Mr. Marvin R. Hanson, of Min- 
neapolis, is such an outstanding 
custodial employee that in just 214 
years he has earned a superior ac- 
complishment award and three 
cash awards for suggestions. Dili- 
gent, friendly, he is demonstrat- 
ing that the retarded properly 
placed make excellent employees. 

Mr. Clarence A. Raines, of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., is a former letter 


carrier who refused to be stopped . 


by polio. Now an indispensable 
part of the administrative offices, 
Mr. Raines is an expert on collec- 
tion service who also has won a su- 
perior accomplishment award and 
five checks for suggestions. 

Mr. Richard P. Simmons, of 
Miami, does the rough, heavy 
work of a mail handler with re- 
markable proficiency, even though 
he has an artificial hand. His fine 
example sets the pace for others, 
and often he consults with super- 
visors about improving job 
methods. 

Mr. Eugene B. Wright, of 
Phoenix, Ariz., is a distribution 
and window clerk who overcame 
injuries he suffered in an airplane 
crash and made himself an out- 
standing distribution and window 
clerk. Supervisors speak unstint- 
ingly of his outstanding job per- 
formance, his character, his will- 
ingness to volunteer for less desir- 
able assignments. 

Mr. Joseph Schifman, of New 
York, took pride in his record as 
a distribution clerk who could 
double the office standards. He 
has now worked his way back to 
his own high rates of production 
even though cancer has cost him 
part of one arm, and he remains 
a work leader whose advice is 
valued by employees and supervi- 
sors alike. 

Mr. Gilbert H. Sewell, a person- 
nel assistant at Chattanooga, has 


developed a window clerk training 
program regarded as the best the 
office ever has had. Despite a 
spinal affliction, he has had an out- 
standing 23-year career, including 
chairmanship of a study on mi- 
nority group recruitment; the re- 
port later became the guidelines 
for the entire region. 

Mr. Frank Kraus, of Chicago, is 
a dead mail unit clerk whose help- 
fulness and knowledge of postal 
regulations have earned him the 
respect of employees and pa- 
trons alike. Despite the loss of a 
leg, he is proficient in any number 
of exacting specialties, and 10 
firms and patrons have written to 
praise his spirit, attitude and 
competence. 

Mr. Dean D. Montoney, of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, is praised by his 
postmaster as literally being 
worth two distribution clerks. His 
production is that high. He has 
earned a superior accomplishment 
award and he is outstanding 
proof that deafness is no barrier 
to postal employment. 

Mr. David Barker, of Norwalk, 
Conn., is a window clerk who suf- 
fered severe wounds in behalf of 
his country during World War IT. 
His performance before the public 
exceeds the highest standards. Ad- 
ditionally, he is an usher in his 
church, a former union president, 
and participant in everything 
from the credit union to the soft- 
ball team. 

Mr. Marvin R. Hunt, of Seattle, 
is truly a pacesetter, Although he 
suffers from partial paralysis, he 
is a superior accomplishment 
award winner who has made him- 
self one of the best mail handlers 
in his post office. The regional di- 
rector is convinced that Mr. Hunt’s 
fine example inspired the develop- 
ment of the handicapped program 
in his region. 

These are the award winners, 
your fellow postal employees. As 
Assistant Postmaster General 
Murphy observed: “These people 
don’t ask favors—just an oppor- 
tunity to show what they can do.” 
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I recently learned first hand why so many people 
complain about lost or strayed mail. 

It happened this way. My wife Clemantis wanted 
a job with a new nonprofit foundation: The Society 
for the Prevention of Rust to Ironweed. She got an 
application, filled in all the blanks, and then, nat- 
urally, lost it. What to do? 

“IT can’t tell them I lost it. The job is with their 
Lost and Found Department. Who wants somebody 
working in Lost and Found who can’t find?” 

“But you can lose,” I said, trying to be helpful. 
“And that’s half the job right there.” 

“Don’t be sarcastic,’ she said, slipping on her 
Karate uniform. 

“Well,” I answered, “tell them I lost it.” 

“That’s worse. Who wants to hire somebody dumb 
enough to marry a person like you who would lose an 
important document ?” 

“Wait a minute .. .” I mumbled, feeling the blood 
rushing to my head. “I haven’t lost anything.” 

“But you are the kind who would lose something 
like that. Why didn’t I ever marry Clarence?” 

Two hours and ten minutes later, I had managed to 
get the subject back on the track again and purge 
myself of the accusation of having lost the precious 
application. 

“Well, Dum-Dum,” she said (At our house Dum- 
Dum does not refer to a nasty kind of bullet, but is a 
term of endearment, reserved for me alone.), “what 
are we going to do about the application?” 

“T don’t think we are going to do anything. You 
don’t like any of my ideas.” I held myself back from 
suggesting she call Clarence. 

There was a long pause, and then a certain bright- 
ness flickered in her eyes, sure sign that gale warn- 
ings would be coming up along the lower reaches of 
the Potomac. 

“T know what we can do. I’ll just write them a 
letter and ask when they are going to send the 
application.” 

“But you’ve already received the application.” 

“Of course, silly, but they don’t know that.” 

“You mean . . .?” A horrible feeling began to rise 
from the lower left corner of my gall bladder. “You 
mean you are going to let them believe you didn’t 
receive that application ?” 

“What could be simpler. They'll just think it got 
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lost in the mail.” 

“Lost in the mail! Wait a minute now. I work 
for the Post Office Department.” 

“No. I always thought you were on a secret mission 
from some weird planet in another solar system.” 

“Ridicule isn’t going to let you wiggle out of this 
one. Do you realize you are accusing the post office of 
gross inefficiency, and with. t any reason at all? 
It’s not only untrue, but it’s positively disloyal.” 

“But what else can I do? Look, Dum-Dum, if you 
think of something else I'll do it, and not get in- 
volved with your old post office.” 

If any of you out there are married, I don’t know 
how these discussions go with you, but I always seem 
to end up on the wrong, or action, end of the argu- 
ment. Anyway, I thought and thought. But I 
couldn’t come up with anything better than just 
plain telling the truth, a course that was obviously 
completely out of the question. 

And so it was that Clemantis wrote her letter. It 
doesn’t seem to bother her, but I’ve been filled with 
more guilt than a three-dollar watch. 

So, this column is actually my confession for ac- 
cessory before the fact in creating one more statistic 
on letters lost in the mail. However, there is one 
bright side. In view of the fact that the last 100 per- 
cent unofficial questionnaire produced here was so 
successful (I even received an inquiry from Bul- 
garia) , I decided to create another. This one is called, 
“Fess Up, Mail Patron.” 

When we receive a complaint of a lost letter the 
following form may be sent to the patron. All he has 
to do is mark an “X” next to the proper box. 

“The letter I claimed (Check one: I never re- 
ceived; was never received) was actually: (a) sent to 
cleaners with my red velvet smoking jacket, the one 
with the gravy spot on the left lapel; (b) eaten by 
my pet mongoose, Damon; (c) lost by my wife dur- 
ing her last fit; (d) sent by mistake to Addressee Un- 
known, an old and dear friend; (e) given toa dumpy 
little man in a white linen suit who claimed he had 
an important mission in Buenos Aires; (f) all of 
these; (g) all except (f); (h) no opinion; (i) not 
registered. 


Warning: Do not lose this questionnaire in the 
mail!” @ 
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